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GRANT'S MEMORIAL : WHAT SHALL IT BE t 



A monument over the ashes of a great man implies something 
very different from a memorial statue or column erected in a pub- 
lic place to perpetuate his name. Wellington rests in a sarcophagus 
in St. Paul's, while there are no less than fire statues in his honor 
in different parts of London. Nelson's body is also placed in a 
sarcophagus under the dome of St. Paul's, but the Nelson Column 
is in Trafalgar Square. The Prince Consort reposes at Frogmore : 
the Albert Memorial, an elaborate shrine, with a seated statue, and 
a richly decorated spire rising from a sculptured terrace, is at Ken- 
sington. Napoleon sleeps in a sarcophagus of porphyry, under the 
stately dome of the H6tel des Invalides, but the column which 
commemorates his victories stands in the Place Venddme. The 
body of II re Galantuomo is laid in the Pantheon at Rome ; his 
memorial monument rises in a public square of the capital, while 
his statue is in every city of Italy. These are a few among numer- 
ous examples. 

As the monument under consideration is to be National, and 
to serve the double purpose of honoring the hero's memory and 
protecting his mortal part for future ages, I would suggest a mau- 
soleum, of Eoman or Grecian Doric architecture, solid and simple, 
crowned with a dome, surmounted by an allegorical statue. 

Allowing a sarcophagus, it should be massive, and simple in de- 
sign, of the most durable material, and should be placed in a crypt, 
open and visible from the floor of the mortuary temple, so that 
the spectator may look down upon it ; being, as it were, below the 
surface of the earth, and yet exposed in such manner that a wreath 
of immortelles may always be laid upon it. 

It is hardly necessary to add that while the general design should 
be simple, no materials should enter into its construction or deco- 
rations except stone and bronze. The two entrances might be 
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impressively guarded by colossal figures, representing the North, 
South, East, and West. 

I would further suggest that an equestrian statue of the hero be 
placed on a green sward, circular in shape, at a proper distance 
from the west front (supposing the mausoleum to face east and 
west), the statue looking west, on a pedestal of such height that 
the features could easily be recognized or discerned. 

These suggestions, although given on the spur of the moment, 
and only in broad generalizations, represent my convictions on the 
subject. 

Latwt Thompson. 



This monument is to be raised in honor of an individual man, 
a successful leader of our armies, to whom we all feel grateful, and 
who can no longer be seen or known by those who are living in the 
world from which he has departed. The first thought under such 
circumstances should be to do honor to his memory by erecting a 
strictly truthful portrait statue, in bronze or marble, that can be 
easily and closely scanned by every man and woman and child. 
Having secured this sculptor's masterpiece, the second thought 
would naturally be to place it in a shrine that, by its artistic value, 
should satisfy the taste and feeling of every beholder. I believe, 
therefore, that, wherever erected, the Grant Memorial ought to have 
a noble interior as well as a grand exterior ; that it should be de- 
signed to admit of decoration with paintings and with stained 
glass, and also give an opportunity for the use of bronzes and other 
metals admitting of artistic treatment. 

The Arc de Triomphe de 1'lStoile in Paris is, I consider, a splen- 
did example of an unsatisfactory monumental conception, carried 
out on a grand scale, but having a somewhat meaningless appear- 
ance. The beautiful skyline of the D6me des Invalides seems, on 
the other hand, to be always welcome, and one feels that here is a 
monumental form that is beyond criticism. A common type that 
should be avoided is a column with the statue on the top, such as 
the Nelson Column in Trafalgar Square ; and even the justly cele- 
brated Albert Memorial is open to the objection that its central 
statue is not near enough to the eye to be closely studied as a por- 
trait. The Tower of St. Jacques in Paris seems to me to be one 
of the most successful architectural mementos of a lofty character 
VOL. cxli. — no. 346. 19 
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that has ever been erected, and yet it may be said to be almost the 
result of an accident. It belonged to a church which had to be 
pulled down, as a part of the Haussmann street improvements, and 
this exquisitely conceived Gothic tower was therefore re-dedicated 
to the honor of the philosopher Pascal, and left, with a newly 
designed lower story, to be a joy forever in the middle of one of 
the smaller city gardens that was specially arranged to receive it. 

I give my opinions, or rather my impressions, on the subject thus 
freely, not because I think they should be controlling, but because 
their expression in this unqualified way leads me directly to the 
main purpose I have in view, which is to point out the necessity 
for securing, and, indeed, almost compelling, from the outset, the 
effective co-operation of the representative architects of the country. 
My individual views may be sound or unsound, but no one will 
deny that there are views that ought to be controlling, and that the 
right to state them should be reserved for those who have already 
proved by their works their capacity as designers. The prelimi- 
naries should undoubtedly be arranged by a committee of thor- 
oughly trained architects, who would certainly have a clear concep- 
tion of the difficulties to be surmounted, and at the same time 
would have the ability to show that the design for the Grant Memo- 
rial, being essentially an architectural conception, could be most 
properly formulated, in the interest of the public, under the 
direct guidance of architects. I will not attempt to foreshadow 
what methods of procedure the committee would initiate, or what 
form this art work would eventually assume under these circum- 
stances ; but it is evident that the result must be in some sense an 
illustration of the law of the survival of the fittest, and there is 
every reason to believe that it would prove to be a conspicuous ex- 
ample of the artistic advantage to be derived from adopting, at the 
outset, a gravely considered course in the attempt to arrive at a suc- 
cessful solution of this very interesting architectural problem. 

Calvert Vaux. 



A loved and honored son of the nation has gone out from 
among us, to live henceforth in history and in the hearts of the 
people, and a grateful country now would build to his memory a 
monument worthy his great name. There is no doubt but the 
nation at large will pour out from its abundance ample means to 
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erect a structure adequate for the purpose ; will be only too glad 
to provide all that is necessary, if assured of a satisfactory result 
— if convinced that what is done will be the most acceptable their 
money could procure or the artistic ability of the nation produce 
— something which should be the glory of the age that erected it, 
and continue the pride of ages to come ! This monument should 
be replete in all its parts, though not crowded or overdone ; should 
be full of meaning in every line and form from base to apex ; it 
should be simple, though full ; pure, grand, unique, though not 
strained, and indigenous to the soil. In short, it should be an epit- 
ome of the simply great character it commemorates, as well as the 
conditions and peculiarities of the country and institutions of 
which our hero was the outgrowth. 

All this is possible to attain, though easy to miss ! If individual 
conceit, vanity, and crude notions are allowed to prevail ; if cun- 
ning, sordid, plausible self-interest of incompetent persons is 
permitted, through deceit or adroit flattery, to gain possession of 
the minds of those having the matter in charge, the result is ob- 
vious, for it has so often been exemplified with our well-meaning, 
unthinking, and, I may add, unknowing countrymen, who so fre- 
quently find their mistake when too late and beyond remedy, and 
know no security against future imposition. 

As the coming of the great Captain from the people, to win for 
them the inestimable blessing of continued nationality, marks an 
epoch in the country's history, the sad occasion of his taking up his 
final march, the ending of his earthly career, seems to me one that 
should be improved to fix an epoch in American art — a most fit- 
ting time to give the nation its first (single statues excepted) great 
monument. As I have already said, it is easy to miscarry in this ; 
it is also possible to secure the desired end. I have pointed out, 
briefly, some of the causes of easy failure ; I will more explicitly 
present my theory, which seems to me would, if put in practice, 
result in complete success, and give this country something to 
point to with a degree of pride it could never before indulge. 
Something entirely its own, and of such interest as to induce sight- 
seers — travelers — to pause, or turn in their journey and make a pil- 
grimage to this national shrine. Each subscriber probably believes 
that some artist of his acquaintance could produce something of 
value enough to add merit to this work, and his confidence in the 
sincerity and earnestness of the enterprise would be strengthened 
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to know that his favorite, with the rest, was to be given an oppor- 
tunity of making himself heard. Let every man who believes he 
has a valuable idea, express it. Let every able man who has that 
which would be of importance, contribute it. Let there be a 
systematic plan devised to secure every valuable thought, come 
from whom or where it may. No one person has every requisite 
for such a work ; no one mind may furnish all the thought ; no 
single skull carries all the artistic brains ! Each may have some 
attribute peculiar to itself, so let great and small be given oppor- 
tunity to express their thoughts, and from this mass of material 
let the most gifted and experienced select. Much, of course, 
would be worthless, and some good material would have to be 
rejected, because of its inadaptability, but there would most 
likely be precious bits that the greatest genius would not other- 
wise have found. No satisfactory results are often obtained by an 
open competition. Men of established reputations are loath to enter 
the lists with incompetent or untried aspirants ; naturally they are 
jealous of their hard-earned positions, which they are not willing 
to submit to the damaging treatment of an unlearned committee, 
who, though honest and well-meaning themselves, are still almost 
certain to be unconsciously drawn into the services of adroit, 
unscrupulous charlatans, through corrupted influences. There 
might be a competition limited to a few, selected from the ranks 
of established artists, to be paid for their designs, and the chosen 
one submitted to the whole body for criticisms, suggestions, etc., 
the designer, of course, being the judge as to what should and 
what should not enter into the work. Or better still, perhaps, 
the work might be given into the hands of two, possibly three, 
persons of divergent qualities, the one having what the other 
lacked ; the powers of one supplementing those of the other. 
These would act in unison, and the combined acquirements, 
natural taste, and judgment of both, still corrected and refined by 
the advice, criticisms, etc., of the entire body of artists, it would 
seem to me could not fail to produce a work worthy of the country 
and its art, and worthy of the hero whose virtues it was made to 
commemorate. This system of criticism is usually practiced by 
most artists to a lesser degree. When a great work is in progress, 
his studio is visited by his peers, either through their own inter- 
est or by invitation, and every capable visitor is asked for an 
opinion, criticism, or suggestions, and often the work is materially 
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changed through these contributions, and the recipient always 
ready to do a like service in turn. W. H. Bbaed. 



The death of General Grant, the greatest man of our century, 
is not America's loss only : it is an international bereavement. 
The memorial to be erected to his honor, therefore, should be so 
comprehensive in its conception as to admit of being so inter- 
national in its execution that it would provide for the reception of 
art contributions from the governments of every civilized nation. 
As America is the greatest of modern nations, to be a truly national 
memorial, it should excel in grandeur any existing monument. 
To be representative of the man, its design should be like his 
character — it should be distinguished for its simplicity and 
grandeur. 

Grant was a soldier and a conqueror ; but he was also the ruler 
of a united people, and his famous utterance, "Let us have 
peace," was the key-note of his political administration and the 
inspiration of his civic life. A monument to him, therefore, 
although, to be truthful, it must represent him as a military victor, 
should contain no suggestion in its groups or its tableaux or its bas- 
reliefs that he ever gained a battle in which the defeated army was 
composed of his countrymen in rebellion. 

The basis of the conception of the proposed memorial to Grant 
of course must be his life — his achievements. Shall it be a single 
figure ? That is a portrait only — it tells no story, or never more 
than a single moment of a life. Shall it be an equestrian figure ? 
The tradition of art interprets such a statue to signify a prince 
or soldier. But it can tell nothing more. Now, Grant's life was 
complex, full of great incidents worthy of enduring remembrance, 
and his career was crowded with his inspirations of the great acts 
of other great men. An adequate plan of a monument, therefore, 
should provide for the enduring commemoration of many events 
in which other great soldiers and great civilians took part. It 
should also immortalize the heroism of the common people from 
whom Grant sprang — as best typified by the common soldier. 

As no one moment of time, therefore, could tell to the future 
the story of Grant's life, we should erect to his memory the grandest 
mausoleum or temple of modern times. 

Let it be the combined work of our greatest architects, sculp- 
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tors, and painters. Let architectural grandeur, statuary, bas-reliefs, 
and frescoes, illustrative of his life, tell the story of his grand career 
to future generations. Let the memorial be worthy of the man, 
the nation, and American art, equally and alike. 

Kael Gebhabdt. 



It has been found extremely difficult for any nation to have a 
better quality of monumental art than it is capable of appreciating. 
The stream will not rise higher than its source, except by a sort of 
forcing process, of which the phenomenal results are apt to be be- 
trayed by their expression of conscious effort. If they are not 
natural to the soil, they are either pedantic or are wanting in that 
inestimable quality of repose and reserved force which is essential 
to a work of monumental art. 

The patriotic sentiment which in our own country has, in every 
town, compelled the erection of monuments commemorative of the 
citizen-soldiers who fell in defense of the Union in the civil war 
is every way commendable and beautiful. It could only arise 
among a free people intelligent enough to comprehend the name 
of our political institutions. But, from the point of view of art, it 
must be admitted that the results of this ebullition are not flat- 
tering to our civilization. Among these votive piles, erected 
thus from a very noble sense of duty, there are very few indeed 
which are not poor in conception and illiterate in execution. We 
hardly know where among them to look for a work of positive in- 
spiration, developed with force, poetic feeling, and a just appre- 
ciation of the nature of detail. No nation ever had such an 
opportunity for pure artistic expression, and, we are constrained to 
say, none could have so misused it. 

This failure is to be attributed not so much to the absence of 
available and competent architectural or artistic advice as to the 
fact that the committees of citizens, to whom has been intrusted 
the privilege of giving expression to this exalted sentiment, have 
either not possessed intelligence enough to summon and rely upon 
such advice, or have preferred to depend upon their own unin- 
structed notions of the manner in which the emergency should be 
met. Trained intelligences have had but little opportunity to 
study and develop the difficult problem of a soldier's monument. 
Who has not observed how dumb and cold these granite shafts 
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stand upon onr town inclosures and village greens, how destitute 
of any quality to excite emotion or even interest, how hald in ex- 
pression, how illiterate in detail, how capricious in proportion, 
how poor in invention, how commonplace, and yet how prodigal ! 
A monumental memorial, however simple, to be a work of art, 
should be as absolute in proportion as a column of the Parthenon 
or as the Ohoragic monument of Lysicrates ; but the conventional 
soldiers' monument of America may have a cubic added to or taken 
from its stature without loss of any essential artistic quality. 
They exhibit a vain endeavor to astonish the beholder with new 
things. They are for the most part the conceptions of untaught 
stone-cutters derived from a narrow range of conventional grave- 
yard types. Their best inspiration has been the ambition, by the ad- 
dition of some arbitrary caprice of architectural detail or emblem, 
to better the production of the stone-cutters who raised the atten- 
uated shaft, crowned with its soldier-at-rest, in the neighboring 
town. 

The type of native monumental form which has been gradually 
evolved out of these unfavorable conditions is not difficult to de- 
scribe. A similiar type does not exist elsewhere in the world ; it is 
distinctively American. If the process of development from monu- 
ment to monument in successive examples had not been constantly 
disturbed by formidable eruptions of individual caprice, this na- 
tional type would have had the precious quality of genuineness ; 
it would have deserved and obtained the respect of the artistic 
mind as containing the elements of a true indigenous art, from 
which, in competent hands, we might finally have evolved beautiful 
forms. 

General Grant was as distinctively American as Lincoln. Our 
monument to his memory should be American. But is it possible 
for us to use in this monument these improvised elements of form 
with fitting and adequate results? This indigenous art, if it may 
be so called, is not without its virtues : the material is perfect ; the 
mechanic has, in a workmanlike, practical manner, understood 
what could be done with it; he has not forced it beyond its natural 
capacity ; he has carried out his crude conceptions with almost too 
great perfection and smoothness of execution ; he has learned how 
to contrast polished and unpolished surfaces, how to carve them 
with a certain mechanical precision. These practical advantages 
are available to us, and, in skillful hands, they may be so combined 
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and directed as to produce a monument not without a certain char- 
acter of nationality, and adequate to the occasion. The great mono- 
liths of our granite quarries, the peculiar aptitude of our crafts- 
men, may be so used as to produce a work fit and proper to be raised 
before the world in such a cause — a work, we hope, not so far re- 
moved from the suggestions of our previous and humbler attempts 
that it may not be recognized in some sense as the product of a 
national evolution of monumental form. 

It is well for us to remember, however, that even in the old 
world, among the rich and abounding traditions of ancient art, and 
with the wealth of civilizations grown old and great with experience 
and culture, examples of signal success in purely monumental art 
are rare indeed. We may expect to find them literate and correct 
always. Their natural error is in the direction not of vulgarity 
but of sophistication. They refine and build upon venerable and 
accepted types so that they rarely offend even the most cultivated 
eye, but they rarely rise above the conventional — we had almost 
said the commonplace. Art in the old world is handicapped more 
or less by its own perfection. Its greatest successes are the products 
of commanding genius working upon the restricted lines of ac- 
cepted and well-defined national styles. 

Thus Eauch's monument of Frederick the Great at Berlin is 
correct renaissance ; it is an equestrian colossus raised high upon 
two dies, of which, in each, the four faces are covered with paneled 
bas-reliefs, and around the lower die, upon an elevated stylobate, 
are grouped four equestrian figures on the corners, and between 
them twenty figures on foot, all colossal ; the general expression 
is triumphant, and the artist, with incomparable success, has made 
air the pomp and circumstance of glorious war subservient to the 
apotheosis of a great king. As a purely military monument this 
seems to have no equal. 

Kranner's lofty monumental fountain at Prague in memory of 
the Kaiser Francis I. is in pure German Gothic. It is a florid 
spire enriched with pinnacles, peopled with eight symbolic figures 
under rich canopies, and around the base, upon detached pedestals, 
are sixteen figures typical of the reign. The armed monarch him- 
self upon horseback rides through a triumphal arch about midway 
of the shaft. It is one of the richest and most poetical conceptions 
of modern times. 

Von Klenze's architectural Euhmeshalle at Munich is Greek : 
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a columnar temple with, two wings around three sides of a square, 
and in the center the colossal bronze figure of Bavaria. It is a 
learned and exotic composition, and fairly typifies the pedantry of 
the reign. 

Chelgoin's Arc de l'Etoile at Paris is Greco-Roman, following 
imperial types of form. It is a monument of French military van- 
ity, and all the resources of contemporary art were combined to 
decorate its enormous properties. 

Julio Lombardi's tomb of the Doge Andrua Vendramin at 
Venice is of the most luxurious and delicate Italian renaissance. 
Michael Angelo's tomb of Lorenzo de Medici at Florence is debased 
Eoman. "Wren's monumental column at London Bridge is also 
correct Roman, with no touch of imagination beyond the cold per- 
fection of the style. 

The monument to Scott at Edinburgh is Scotch Gothic — a bas- 
tard style but ill-understood in this composition. Yet the result, 
with its wealth of illustrative sculpture, is romantic in the extreme, 
and the common voice pronounces it one of the very few success- 
ful memorials in Great Britain. On the whole, the mind of the 
Great Romancer could not have received a more adequate portrayal 
in art. 

Sir Gilbert Scott's monument of Prince Albert in London is 
correct Italian Gothic, but, with all its wealth of column material 
and sculpture, it is an artistic quotation. It is not English, but it 
is rich and splendid. Perhaps the somewhat cosmopolitan attitude 
of the prince in his life, and his conspicuous service to modern art 
in England, demanded some such expression in his monument ; 
but London fogs and London dirt seem to be incompatible with 
this exuberance of exotic Gothic detail. 

These may be accepted as typical examples of the best modern 
European work in monumental art. But it is only in the Berlin 
type that we can discover anything approximating to a form of 
memorial which would seem adequate to our present purposes, 
and even this is an imperial structure which we could not imi- 
tate in a monument to the greatest soldier of the Republic without 
offense to the directness and simplicity of his character. To 
import Gothic romance or Italian renaissance for this service 
would be still more incongruous and grotesque. 

Although Grant was essentially an American, as we have said, 
in grain and tissue, in flower and fruit, it would not be just to 
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his memory to attempt in this memorial the American process of 
form-building without regard to the great European precedents. 
We must consider the simplicity of his personal character, as well 
as the fullness and national importance of his public career. Let 
us, therefore, in this concrete expression of national sentiment, be 
simple, like him, but let the scale of our effort be commensurate 
with our dignity as a nation ; let its beauty and fullness of 
expression comport with the finest sense of gratitude for his ser- 
vices, and the most complete recognition of the continental magni- 
tude of their results. 

It may be said that these are but glittering generalities, when 
specific statements are required. No true artist, we would reply, 
would commit himself to the egression of opinion in favor of any 
especial form of memorial in this emergency without far more 
study than it has been possible as yet to bestow upon the subject. 
We can only risk these statements : the monument should be 
simple and not complex ; it should be great in size, and lofty ; it 
should be adjusted carefully to the conditions of site; it 
should be approachable, and not surrounded by a boundary 
fence ; by statues and bas-reliefs and inscriptions it should tell 
the story of this great public life in language which all may read ; 
by its refinements of detail, its justness of proportion, its careful 
balance of constructional idiom, its suggestions of postic fitnes3, 
it should inspire and excite the beholder ; predominant, the figure 
of our general should appear equipped for war upon his horse, 
exact in portraiture, without theatrical display, colossal, so that 
the true personality shall be made familiar in its best estate to our 
posterity. 

These attributes may be accepted as essential to our monument, 
and under such conditions an infinite variety of artistic invention 
is possible. How the best capacities of the nation may be made 
available in an honorable competition of designs and models is in 
reality by far the most essential point to be considered at this 
stage. To attempt to preoccupy the public mind with this or 
that idea as to the monumental form most appropriate to the 
occasion would be, in our judgment, unwise, and would defeat its 
own ends. 

Along and arduous experience in architectural competitions and 
a close observation of all their phenomena have convinced us that 
absolute justice is rather more unattainable in this than in almost 
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all other departments of human experience. But some of their 
more palpable errors might be avoided in the inevitable competi- 
tion of designs which we shall have presently to face, by the strict 
observance of these conditions, which are earnestly commended to 
the careful consideration of the authorities. 

The committee on building the monument should not be so 
large that its members should lose their sense of personal responsi- 
bility ; a majority of the members should be carefully chosen from 
the profession of architecture — a profession trained in the study of 
monumental forms and in the application of sculpture to monu- 
mental purposes. 

This committee should prepare with great care a programme of 
requirements ; in respect to the design, they should specify all the 
elements essential to be considered, but should not overload their 
programme with unnecessary restrictions. 

A limited number of the best architects in the country should 
be invited to ally themselves each with an eminent sculptor in the 
production of competitive models. These competitors should be 
liberally paid for their advice so given. The field should also be 
open to voluntary competitors throughout the country and abroad. 

The erection of the monument should be entrusted to the com- 
petitor, whether paid or unpaid, whose design, coming within the 
requirements of the programme, shall best commend itself to the 
committee. 

This proposition presents in rough outline nearly all the condi- 
tions essential to the obtaining of a series of projects for a national 
monument worthy of our civilization. The most capable and best 
trained minds in the nation would under such circumstances feel 
it an honor to devote their best energies to the cause. They would 
be repelled by propositions less cognizant of the dignity of art. 

Henry Vak Bkttmt. 



The monument to General Grant should be a grand mausoleum, 
imposing from its simplicity rather than its elaboration ; distin- 
guished for its fine proportion and form, and pure in style, how- 
ever severe. It should have an interior rich and impressive, the 
central object of which might be a massive and highly wrought 
sarcophagus of beautiful and enduring stone. This interior should 
be accessible to the public at all or at stated times. N" ear the monu- 
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ment, but not as part of it, should be placed statues of generals, 
naval commanders and others, identified with General Grant 
during the war. These statues, not being a part of the monument 
proper, could be added at different times, if necessary. 

This seems to me to be the kind of monument needed. Yet 
the particular style and design requires a great deal of thought and 
study. It would be difficult, of course, to procure an adequate 
plan ; but it is certain that a good result never will be attained 
unless the matter is left, to some extent, to those who are accus- 
tomed to the study and contemplation of fine monuments and ob- 
jects of art throughout the world. 

I think the country demands and will appreciate sincere artistic 
effort in this matter. 

Olin L. Wakneb. 



There is no surer or safer standard by which to judge the 
status of nations in the scale of civilization than by their pro- 
ficiency in the fine arts. 

The proposed monument, therefore, is likely to be simply an 
expression of the public taste of our present civilization. It 
should be, however, far in advance of the general public on the 
subject of monumental architecture and memorial sculpture. 

The death of our greatest soldier has given the people of the 
present generation an opportunity to build a grand monument : 
we have the wealth, the subject, and the location, but it remains to 
be seen whether we have the taste, genius, and ability. There are 
other obstacles besides these — the factors of prejudice, avarice, 
politics, and competition have always been impediments in the way 
of such an undertaking. 

The question is, What kind of a memorial or monument shall 
be erected to the life, services, and memory of General Grant ? 
The first problem in this enterprise is the raising of a sufficient 
sum of money, next the design, and lastly the men to do it. It 
will require not less than ten hundred thousand dollars to erect 
such a monument as is now demanded — one worthy of the age, the 
people of New York, and of the nation. 

The great monuments of the world are before us, from the 
Pyramids and temples of the Nile to the matchless Obelisk on 
the banks of the Potomac. We can contemplate them all. The 
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incomparable temples of Greece, whose perfect proportions and 
peerless beauty have been the admiration of the ■world for more 
than twenty centuries ; the Arch of Titus, that pure example of 
all romanesque monumental architecture; the monuments by 
Michael Angelo; those by Canova; the equestrian statue and 
monument to Frederick the Great at Berlin ; the Column Vendome 
in Paris ; the German monument on the Ehine, in commemora- 
tion of victories of Germany in France ; the Nelson Column in 
Trafalgar Square ; the Scott Monument at Edinburgh ; and lastly, 
the most costly, elaborate, ornate monument in Europe, that to 
the late Prince Albert in London, are some of the most important 
examples. All these grand works, and many more, may be critic- 
ally examined and studied. 

Shall we draw upon these great works of the past centuries, 
and upon the experience of older nations, or shall we invent some 
new style or character of monument which shall be germane to our 
present civilization and environments ; or shall we go back to old 
Greece, and draw from that pure and ancient fountain of art, as 
we have drawn upon her for our models of morals, philosophy, 
and literature ? These are questions which force themselves upon 
us, and well they may, in view of the important work we have 
before us. 

Take the Parthenon or Temple of Diana for our model of the 
building, which would at once be tomb, shrine, memorial, and 
monument. Its size and dimensions could be governed by the 
amount of funds contributed. The Parthenon is the flower of a 
thousand years of Greek culture — it is simply perfection. Time, 
the elements, and the barbarian, all have for centuries crumbled 
its entablatures, destroyed its columns, and torn down its freizes, 
and although it is but " the ghost of the god-like thing it was of 
yore," it still leaves upon the mind of the spectator a fadeless vis- 
ion of beauty. If such a monument should be erected in the place 
selected for General Grant's memorial, its beautiful proportions 
and imposing appearance would lend an additional charm to the 
lofty and picturesque hanks of the river, made classic by the inim- 
itable pen of Irving, the poems of Poe, Drake and Halleck. With 
the imperishable history of the Eevolution, and its immortal asso- 
ciations, it would make a monument more impressive, more appro- 
priate, and more durable than any column or pile of masonry that 
could be reared, though it reached the clouds. 
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We can but faintly imagine the impression such a structure 
would produce — say one hundred feet in height, which would 
make the elevation two hundred and thirty feet from the river 
to apex of the temple. On either side there would be twelve 
monolithic columns, and eight at each end of the building. 
The buttresses at the ends of the steps, say sixteen feet in height 
from the ground, would provide places for four colossal groups in 
bronze representing War, Peace, Victory, and Fame. On the cor- 
nice inside of the building, figures, life-size, in alto and bas-reliefs, 
illustrating the life of General Grant, in marble, with dark polished 
granite composing the inside structure, pilasters at proper dis- 
tances, and ornamented panels between. On the outside, the frieze 
could be used to illustrate the history and progress of the United 
States. In the pediment or gable facing the river could be placed the 
" Landing of Hendrick Hudson." In the eastern pediment the 
"Landing of the Pilgrims " — colossal groups in bronze. The floor 
in the center could be sunk to the depth of ten feet ; in this the 
sarcophagus containing the body of General Grant would be placed, 
the whole resting upon an appropriately constructed elevation. 
Around this sunken part would be heavy granite railing. The 
outside of the building composed of the very lightest shade of 
granite would give the whole structure the appearance of white 
marble. 

The roof would be partially constructed of bronze frames, 
with heavy ground glass for light and ventilation. 

Nothing but granite, glass and bronze should enter into the 
construction of the work — these are practically indestructible. 
No queer, grotesque, or eccentric stuff should be admitted, no mat- 
ter by whom proposed; no hybridous architecture or nondescript fig- 
ures, or shapes intended to catch the eye and excite the applause 
of the vulgar. Everything should be left out and avoided except 
that which would give dignity, beauty, grandeur, and indestructi- 
bility to the work. 

It is very seldom that such an occasion occurs, in the life of a 
nation, as that now presented. This generation has the rare op- 
portunity to build a monument to the memory of one of the 
world's greatest captains, and at the same time to demonstrate 
that Americans can erect a monument equal if not superior to any 
of ancient or modern times. 

Wilson McDonald. 
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So many unfortunate monuments — monuments at once ugly and 
inappropriate — have been erected to the memory of public men in 
this country, that it is not possible to hear without apprehension 
of a project for repeating the experiment in the case of General 
Grant, especially when we consider the proposed size and cost of 
the memorial. 

Who can think without displeasure amounting to disgust of 
the statues of Bolivar, Scott, Burns, Halleck, Morse, and Webster 
in the Central Park, of the Washington in Wall Street, and of 
the statues of Hamilton, Franklin, Webster, Mann, Everett, Sum- 
ner, and Lincoln in Boston, not to speak of the many bad works 
that disgrace the National Capital ? And who that has learned 
anything of the way in which these schemes are in many cases set 
on foot, and of the spirit of jobbery in which they are too often 
carried out, but must fear lest the present enterprise may share the 
fate of its predecessors ? 

There are evidences, however, that our people are outgrowing 
their insensibility to the actual state of things, and that common- 
sense and improving taste are working together to bring on a better 
day. Our education in the matter has not gone far, it is true, 
since it has only brought us to the point of ignominiously dragging 
down and breaking to pieces one monument, and of wishing that 
the same fate might befall the rest. Yet who, a year ago, would 
have believed that what has been done in the case of the statue of 
the late General Custer could be brought about by any influence, 
social, artistic, or political ? It is by mistakes that we learn ; and 
let us hope that the blunders we have thus far committed may have 
done something to teach us caution in the case of the proposed 
monument to General Grant. 

Taking it as a point decided that the memorial is to be erected 
at Riverside Park, and on the spot where the receiving tomb is 
built, it seems to me that the monument should be distinctly archi- 
tectural in its design ; and I would suggest a lofty tower rising in 
stages to a height equal at least to that of Trinity, and serving as a 
canopy to a statue of the hero. This tower should be a building 
of Eoman simplicity, four square, round arched, depending for its 
effect upon its height, its proportions, and the harmonious relations 
to each other of its successive stages. 

The height and size of the monument would make it plainly 
seen and an impressive object when viewed from the river. Grand- 
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eur of outline ought to be more studied than a softer grace ; and 
the indomitable will, the large heart, and the unadorned manners 
of the dead should be written in imperishable lines of fortressed 
strength far seen against the sky. 

But the monument should not serve merely as a beacon to catch 
the eye leagues away, it must have an attraction for those who visit 
it close at hand. To meet this, a finer art should be called in, and 
hence the statue of bronze on its pedestal, seen on all sides through 
the buttressed arches of marble that uphold the tower, standing 
under a vaulted dome, where the art of the mosaic worker shall 
portray in symbol sombre-rich in hue the virtues that made the 
life of Grant what it was. 

A tower of the size proposed would easily admit of stairs in the 
buttressed angles by which the building could be ascended, and the 
main floor would give an area large enough to enable visitors to 
walk about the statue and survey it from all sides. But nothing 
should be added to the monument in the way of decoration beyond 
what has been suggested, and it may be that, to some persons, even 
the proposed mosaics on the roof of the vault would detract from 
the dignity of the impression. Still, the need is always felt in such 
memorials of something serving as an interpreter between the work 
of the artist and the spectator, and these four symbolic figures, 
Endurance, Self-Kestraint, Strength, and Magnanimity, depicted 
by that art which Michelangelo called "painting for eternity," 
would speak to the forming heart of youth most eloquently through 
the eye. 

The military career of General Grant being safe in the hands of 
history, there ought not to appear upon his monument the name 
of any battle of our Civil War. The great end accomplished by 
his splendid services was not victory over a foe, but reconciliation 
between brothers. His monument ought only to speak of those 
civic virtues which are the source of his true fame : Love of Coun- 
try, Unselfish Sacrifice to Duty, Freedom from Ambition. When 
all his mistakes of statesmanship shall be forgotten, and all the 
clouds that shadowed his latest days dispersed, these public virtues 
ascribed to him alike by friend and foe, and those private virtues 
that so deservedly endeared him to the great, right-feeling heart 
of the people, will shine far above the victories of the battle-field. 
The harvest of brotherhood, of union, of the common good was 
reaped for us by Grant : his battles were nothing but the clumsy 
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enginery by "which his noble ■work of reconciliation was accom- 
plished. 

The union of architecture with sculpture proposed in this sug- 
gestion for a monument seems to me of vital importance. One of 
the reasons why the sculpture of to-day, even the best of it, has so 
futile an air — seems to most people so alien from their life — is that 
it was never meant for sculpture to be separated from building : 
sculpture is the highest ornament, the flower of building, and all 
the antique sculpture, as well as all the sculpture of the mediaeval 
time, was designed to be an essential element of the architecture 
with which it was associated. The idea of statues, equestrian, 
seated, standing, stuck up as we see them in our cities, in the 
open and on isolated pedestals, would have seemed absurd to a 
Greek and even to the Romans in their good time. Statues never 
look so well as when their lines and masses are mingled and har- 
monized with the lines and masses of building. Even a poor 
building may be made endurable by sculpture, and our public 
statues, even the worst of them, would look better than they do 
if they were placed in niches or under the arches of an arcade, or 
on the front of some public building. The statue of Walter Scott 
in the Central Park is a very bad statue, but it does not look like 
such an insult to the poet as it seems to us, when seen half covered 
up in the Gothic canopy that shelters it in Edinburgh. And it 
would be an important point gained for the monumental art so 
much in favor in this country, and growing every year in import- 
ance, if in the Grant Memorial we could see for the first time on 
this soil a noble piece of architecture intimately, essentially asso- 
ciated with a noble piece of sculpture, and the whole consecrated 
to the commemoration of a character of enduring worth. 

Clarence Cook, 
vol. CXLI. — NO. 346. 20 



